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PREFACE. 

The purpose of this essay is to describe the present 
aspects of the retail liquor business in Chicago, rather 
than to give a historical sketch of its development. The 
study of the question has been difficult, owing to a lack 
of printed matter. Most of the information has been 
gained from personal investigation of places described, 
and by interviews with those interested in the liquor 
business. This information was given with the tacit 
understanding that names were not to be quoted. 
Whenever such authorities are used, they are indicated 
as " confidential," either in the text or by a foot-note. 

I take this opportunity to express in public my 
thanks to Dr. John H. Gray, of the Department of 
Political Economy of Northwestern University, for his 
constant assistance and helpful suggestions. 

JOHN E. GEORGE. 



Mr. George's essay was awarded the Cashing prize, oflFered in 
Northwestern University, for the best essay on the subject. 
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THE SALOON QUESTION IN CHICAGO. 



PREUMINARY DISCUSSION. 

Chicago, like every other large city, has its saloon 
problem. There is, no doubt, much misapprehension as 
to what the problem really is. To many, and especially 
to those who do not live in a large city, the saloon seems 
to be an unmitigated evil, the sole aim and purpose of 
which is to ruin men and to corrupt society. Temper- 
ance literature, too, and temperance speakers often de- 
cry the saloon unqualifiedly, as the chief cause of crime 
and poverty in our civilization. Annihilate the saloon, 
it is said, and crime and poverty will almost entirely 
disappear. On the other hand, the saloon-keeper main- 
tains that his business is as justifiable as any other busi- 
ness ; that the saloon exists because the public demands 
what it supplies ; and that his is the most abused busi- 
ness there is, since he must pay an exorbitantly high 
license fee and constantly be harassed by laws and or- 
dinances which regulate, govern, and sometimes entirely 
prohibit, his business. 

The saloon in Chicago is the logical result;, of certain 
conditions, as it doubtless is everywhere ; and it would 
be a wild conjecture, at best, to say that the annihila- 
tion of the saloon would ameliorate those conditions to 
any great extent Nor would crime and pauperism 
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necessarily cease or largely decrease at once. Change 
the conditions, and the results will be changed. It may 
be said that the saloon is a condition, but also a cause. 
That is true to some extent. But it is effect as well as 
cause. It is the effect of pre-existing conditions, and it 
is directly a cause in so far as it exceeds normal de- 
mands and creates abnormal demands. The funda- 
mental conditions exist in the human appetite for intox- 
icating beverages. Dr. H. I. Bowditch, in treating of 
"Intemperance in the Light of Cosmic Laws," says: 
" The first deduction we can make from this correspond- 
ence [letters from all parts of the world] is that this ap- 
petite for stimulants is one of the strongest of human 
instincts. It is seen in every nation, in all quarters of 
the globe. Savage or civilized man alike, purchases or 
makes his appropriate stimulant." ^ 

When Mr. William T. Stead was in Chicago,^ he said 
in a public address in Central Music Hall, that the 
saloon supplied more human wants than the churches. 
This seemed at first a wild and unwarranted statement, 
and he was assailed from all sides.' But when we con- 
sider that there are nearly seven thousand saloons in 
Chicago that make every provision allowed by the law, 
and many prohibited by it, to make their places attract- 
ive and comfortable, and that they are open every day 

^ Dr. Bowditch's discussion is in the third annual report of the 
state board of health of Massachusetts, 1872, p. 74. 

* During the winter of 1893. 

' I am fully aware that Mr. Stead has been severely criticised for 
many statements which he made concerning the Chicago saloons ; 
but investigation has shown that the facts are on his side. 
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The Saloon Question in Chicago, 59 

and every night, even on Sunday, we must admit that 
his statement has some force. And when we further 
consider that to counteract the influence of this large 
number of saloons there are but five hundred and forty- 
eight churches^ in the entire city, his statement has added 
force. The saloon does supply wants that are not at 
present supplied in any other way to any great extent, 
and it supplies them at all hours to suit the customer. 
Bishop Fallows at his "Home Salon' V at 155 
Washington street, Recently said: "We of the better 
classes have allowed men of low character to provide 
for wants in the institution of the saloon that we ought 
to have provided, minus the evils of the saloon." Miss 
Jane Addams, of the Hull House Settlement, Chicago, 
in a recent address before the students of Northwestern 
University, said that the worst places, such as the 
saloon and places of iniquity in general, were made the 
most attractive, while the places that ought to be counted 
the best were usually the most unattractive. 

It is said that the man still lives who with his rude 
wagon and ox team hauled the logs to build Fort Dear- 
born. From a small city of 4,170 inhabitants and an 
area of 10.5 square miles in 1837,^ Chicago has grown 

^ This is the number given by the Chicago Tribune^ April 14, 1895. 

'Bishop Fallows* "Home Salon *' is a new experiment in Chicago. 
The '* Salon'* has all the externals of an elaborately equipped 
saloon ; but only temperance drinks are sold. The purpose is to es- 
tablish a popular resort where all the comforts of a saloon minus its 
evils may be secured. 

' Chicago was organized as a city by act of legislature, March 4, 
1837. 
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to a great metropolis, second only in population to New 
York city, and more than three times as large as that 
city in territorial extent. All this in less than sixty 
years. To Chicago have come people from all parts of 
the earth, bringing with them a mixture of good and 
bad influence. Dr. Bowditch says : " The American 
republic, though broadly British in its origin, and there- 
fore inheriting British tastes for strong liquors, has be- 
come by immigration truly cosmopolitan. For more 
than a century men from every country have taken 
refuge here and have brought their national habits 
with them." This last statement is certainly true of 
Chicago. The rapid growth of the city, its territorial 
extent and geographical position, its climate, and its 
mixed population, all these facts are very pertinent to 
the subject under consideration ; and a careful examina- 
tion of them will bring to clearer light some of the 
reasons why the saloon is so strongly rooted in Chicago. 
In territorial extent Chicago is the largest city in the 
world. lyondon covers an area of 122 square miles,^ Paris 
30 square miles. New York 40.22 square miles, while 
Chicago has an area of 186.5 square miles. In 1893 
Chicago had 1,007 iiiil^s of improved and 1,460 miles of 
unimproved streets, a total of 2,467 miles of roadway, 
including more miles of paved streets than there are in 
New York and Boston combined.^ Halsted street, run- 

^ That is, the city of London under the operation of the Metropolis 
local government act. Its post-office operations extend much 
farther. 

' See annual report of department of health of Chicago for 1893, 
pp. 24, 25. 
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ning north and south from Little Calumet river to Lake 
Michigan, is 21.5 miles long, said to be the longest street 
in the world. From the lake front at Jackson Park or 
Lincoln Park, to the western boundry is nine miles. 
This great territorial extent of the city probably renders 
police supervision more difficult than it would be if the 
city were compact. And yet this can hardly apply to 
the police supervision of saloons, since they are most 
numerous in the down-town and compactly built por- 
tions of the city. 

The climate of Chicago has undoubtedly not a little 
to do with the drinking habits of its people. Situated 
on the lake shore, it is subject to frequent and great 
changes of temperature. It has been maintained that 
an even temperature is conducive to temperance, while 
a constantly changing temperature is a fruitful cause of 
excessive consumption of intoxicating beverages.' Dr. 
Bowditch also says :^ "In further proof of the influences 
of climate, and at the same time to warn our people in 
regard to the use of liquors in America, I may add the 
well-known fact, that Englishmen on arriving in this 
country find themselves unable to bear the same amount 
of liquor of any kind that they have always used with 
impunity in Europe. Similar but exactly opposite re- 
sults have been noticed by Americans when visiting 
Europe," 

If it be true anywhere that sudden fall and sudden 

* Professor S. N. Patten, in Annals of the American Academy oj 
Political and Social Science ^ Vol. ii, pp. 59, 68. 

' ** Intemperance in the Light of Cosmic Laws," pp. 12, 13. 
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rise of temperature influence the amount of liquor con- 
sumed and its reaction upon the consumer, it certainly 
is true in Chicago. The temperature often falls from 
twenty to thirty degrees, and sometimes more, within 
twenty-four hours, in the late fall, winter, and early 
spring months. Following are instances of sudden fall 
of the temperature for January and February (1895), as 
recorded by the weather bureau in Chicago '} 
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Piercing cold winters are followed by hot summers. 
When the hot season comes, larger quantities of water 
are required to replace the waste through perspiration. 
Drinkers, in order to get the needed water, resort to 
various compounds of alcohol, and thus use much larger 
quantities of alcohol than they otherwise would consume. 

The population of Chicago is a curious mixture. Al- 
together there were enumerated twenty-eight different 
nationalities in the school census of 1894, There are 
whole colonies almost exclusively Poles, Bohemians, or 
Italians. There are supposed to be 60,000 to 70,000 
Bohemians in Chicago ; and Chicago has the distinction 
of containing within itself the third largest city of 

^See Cold Wave report, by Mr. Moore of the Weather Bureau, 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 
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Bohemians in the world. ^ The Irish and Germans and 
other nationalities are pretty well distributed over the 
city, although the Germans are most numerous on the 
North Side. A partial list taken from the school census 
for 1894 gives the following figures : 

Americans 949,092. 

Bohemians 34,96a 

Germans 216,324. 

Poles 47,881. 

Irish 111,037. 

Swedes 58,763. 

This census gives 949,092 Americans and 618,565 
foreign-born ; or more than three-fifths of the entire 
population as Americans. But these figures, for our 
purpose, are somewhat misleading. No distinction is 
made between children born of foreigil parents and those 
born of American parents. The school census of 1890, 
prepared by Mr. Frankland of the board of education, 
which Dr. John Clark Ridpath uses in a discussion of 
the mixed population of Chicago,^ gives : 

Americans 292,463. 

Germans 384,958. 

Irish 215,534. 

Bohemians 54,209. 

Poles 52,756. 

Here distinctions of nationality were based on the 
names. A person having an Irish name was counted as 
Irish ; one having a German name was counted a Ger- 
man, and so on. A census of this kind will give more 

* See Mr. Josefa Humpal Zeman's article on the Bohemian District 
in Chicago, in *' Hull House Maps and Papers ", p. 116. 

'See The Chautauquan, Vol. xii (1890-1891), p. 483. 
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nearly what we want for our purpose. For although 
children born in this country of foreign parentage may 
not be termed foreigners in the same sense as their 
parents are, still they are not so far removed from the 
conditions and influences of their parents as entirely, or 
even largely, to change their habits and occupations. 
Summing up the results, we find in the school census of 
1890, 916,000 of foreign birth or of immediate foreign 
descent, as against 293,000 Americans properly so-called. 
By this mode of computation, there are more Germans 
than Americans in Chicago. In a word, there were 
in the city of Chicago, in 1890, a little more than three 
persons who were of foreign birth or children of foreign- 
bom parents, to one American. 

These figures are very significant. Almost all the 
foreigners are consumers of intoxicating beverages. 
They have been accustomed to habits of drinking which 
in their native countries have not fallen into the dis- 
repute attaching to the saloon-drinking habit in this 
country.^ It would be but natural for these foreigners 
to transplant many of their foreign customs and habits ; 
and they have done so. A large majority of the saloon- 
keepers of Chicago are foreign-born. On the North Side 
they outnumber the native-born three to one. Five 
wards of the city contain a larger per cent, of foreign- 
bom than of native-born population ;^ and in six others 

^I use the term *' saloon-drinking habit," to distinguish it from 
the other habit of the Americans, of drinking in their clubs or keeping 
liquors stored in their cellars for consumption at home. 

' The 7th, 9th, i6th, 17th and 23rd. 
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The Saloon Question in Chicago, 65 

the numbers are nearly equal.* In twenty wards the 
naturalized voters are in excess of the native voters ;' 
and in three others they nearly equal them in number.^ 
That is, there are eleven wards in which the foreign- 
born population is either in excess or is very nearly 
equal to the native-born population ; and the naturalized 
voters are in excess of the native-born, or nearly equal 
to them, in twenty-three wards. In other words, almost 
two-thirds of the thirty-four wards of the city of Chicago 
contain an excess of naturalized over native-born voters.* 
Obviously, if it be the foreign population chiefly that 
maintain and patronize the saloons, we may expect to 
find the saloons most numerous in those wards contain- 
ing the largest per cent, of foreign-born population and 
of naturalized voters. This is almost universally true. 

We have now considered some of the principal condi- 
tions which in Chicago affect the saloon problem, and 
have found them to be : (i) the great territorial extent 
of the city ; (2) its climate ; (3) a preponderance of for- 
eign population. 

We cannot well single out the saloon of Chicago, or 
that of any large city, and discuss it entirely by itself. 
To it are allied the interests of the brewers, distillers, 
and malsters, not to speak of the money invested and the 
men employed in the various industries which supply 

^ The 8th, 14th, 15th, 19th, 26th and 33rd. 

*The 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, loth, 14th, 15th, i6th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 
2ist, 22nd, 23rd, 26th, 28th, 29th and 33rd. 

•The 13th, 30th and 34th. 

^For the above figures see the school census report for 1894, p. 8. 
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refrigerators, bar-fixtures, . glassware and other appur- 
tenances. To illustrate the close relations existing be- 
tween the brewers and the saloon-keepers, it may be 
mentioned that the brewers sign a large proportion of the 
bonds of the saloon-keepers when the latter procure their 
licenses, and in many cases advance money for saloon 
licenses. Moreover, the consumption of liquors in the 
saloon and the total amount of liquors consumed are not 
identical. If the exact amount consumed in saloons were 
shown, it would still represent considerably less than the 
total consumption in the city. Besides the saloons, many 
of the 950 restaurants in the city pay the #500 license fee, 
and sell all kinds of intoxicating beverages. The res- 
taurants of this kind are most numerous in the down- 
town district The social clubs also, of which there are 
several in the city, sell liquors of all kinds to their 
numerous members. A large number of hotels too, es- 
pecially those in the central part of the city, have a 
regular bar, pay the #500 license fee, and dispense 
liquors of all kinds. It is the universal custom also for 
"sporting houses" to sell liquors to their patrons, and 
they pay no license at all ; for they are so flagrantly im- 
moral that they cannot obtain a license.* 

* This seems to be really the only class to which that part of the 
law applies, which requires that the applicant for a liquor license be 
of good moral character. 
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II. 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS- 

A consideration of the magnitude of the brewing in- 
terests in Chicago is all-important in discussing the 
saloon question. With millions invested in great plants, 
and great competition among them, it is the interest 
of the brewers to manipulate the saloons in every way 
possible to increase the sales of their product. Nor are 
their interests so scattered as are those of the saloon- 
keepers, and hence they are in a better position to en- 
force their demands on the saloon-keepers than the 
saloon-keepers are to resist them. 

The first brewery built in or near Chicago was oper- 
ated by the Miller Brothers in the town of Lyons, in the 
early fifties.* Since then the business has grown enor- 
mously. There are at present forty-nine breweries in 
Chicago,^ with an aggregate capacity of nearly three 
millions of barrels annually.* The ** Brewers' Hand- 
Book " for 1894 gives fifty-three as the number for that 
year. 

^ It is interesting to know that Conrad Seipp, who afterwards be- 
came the head of the great Seipp Brewing Company, was at that time 
a driver of a beer wagon for the Millers. 

' Number obtained at city collector's office, City Hall, March 28, 
1895. 

' See " Brewers* Hand-Book" for 1894, pp. 25, 41, 43, 45. This book 
is a supplement to the Western Brewer. 
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The smaller number for the year 1895 is due to a con- 
solidation of some of the breweries ; not to any actual 
decrease in their number. Breweries in the United 
States are divided into forty-six classes, according to the 
number of barrels of beer sold annually, the year ending 
June 30th, Those of the first class have a sale of from 
1,000,000 to 1,200,000 barrels annually. Those of the 
forty-sixth class, of 500 and less.^ As compared with 
•other cities, Chicago stands third in the number of its 
breweries. The following is the number in six of the 
largest cities of the United States, as given by the 
" Brewers' Hand-Book " for 1894 : 

Philadelphia, 67. 

New York, 61. 

Chicago, 53' 

Brooklyn, 38. 

St. l/ouis, 27. 

Baltimore, 26. 

The amount of capital can only be estimated, and not 
ascertained with exactness, since it is most difficult to 
discover how much of the authorized capital is paid up. 
According to good authority,' the most trustworthy 
method of estimating the capital invested is based on 
the amount of annual sales, the estimate being $10 per 
barrel. The annual sales of beer in Chicago are, in 
round numbers, three million barrels. The amount in- 
vested, then, would be about thirty million dollars.* The 

* See ** Brewers* Hand-Book " for 1894, p. 25. 

* As before stated, the number for 1895 is forty-nine. 
' Confidential statement to the writer. 

* This is the estimate of the total investment as given by the author- 
ity just quoted. 
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United States census for 1890 gave $359,739)598 as the 
amount invested in manufactures in Chicago. Nearly 
8.4 per cent, of the entire amount, therefore, is invested 
in breweries. 

Ten of the Chicago brewing companies are controlled 
by English syndicates. These syndicates are enumer- 
ated as follows by " Chicago Securities," for 1894 '} 

(a) Chicago Breweries, Limited ; authorized capital 
;^6oo,ooo, of which ;^4oo,ooo has been issued in shares 
of ;^io each and paid up. The combined capacity of 
these breweries is 315,000 barrels per annum, and the 
total sales for 1890 were 206,000 barrels. 

(b) City of Chicago Brewing and Malting Company, 
Limited ; organized in June, 1890, under the English 
Companies acts, to acquire the capital stock of the Con- 
solidated Brewing and Malting Company, an Illinois 
corporation owning five of the principal breweries and 
malt houses in Chicago. The Illinois company has 
issued $3,166,000 worth of bonds to mature in 1910. 
The combined sales from these breweries in 1892 were 
459,471 barrels. 

(c) The Milwaukee and Chicago Breweries, Limited ; 
organized in May, 1891, to acquire the capital stock of 
an Illinois corporation owning six breweries in Chicaga 
and Milwaukee. The authorized capital is ;^550,ooo4 
The sales for these combined breweries for 1892 were 
637,803 barrels, 

(d) The Peter Schoenhofen Brewing Company, Lim- 
ited ; organized in July, 1889, under the English Com- 

* Published by the Chicago Directory Company. 
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panics acts, to acquire the property and business of the 
P. Schoenhofen Brewing Company of Chicago. The 
authorized capital is ;^4oo,ooo ; sales for 1892 were 
182,023 barrels, an increase of 18,325 barrels over the 
sales of 1891. 

(e) The American Malting and Elevator Company i^ 
an American syndicate, with an authorized capital of 
$800,000, and breweries having a capacity of 150,000 
barrels annually. 

The combined authorized capital of these five syndi- 
cates is not less than $11,716,000, and the combined 
capacity of their breweries is 1,631,000 barrels an- 
nually, or 135,000 barrels more than half the combined 
capacity of all the breweries in Chicago. 

Each brewing company pays a license fee of $500 an- 
nually to the city,^ and an internal revenue tax of $1 on 
each barrel of beer sold.^ The amount collected from 
the forty-nine breweries for their licenses for the 
current year therefore is $24,500, and this is paid in one 
installment, at the beginning of the year, and not as the 
saloon licenses are paid, in three installments. The in- 
ternal revenue tax on the three million barrels sold last 
year amounted to three million dollars ; making a total 
paid in city licenses and internal revenue taxes of 
$3,024,500. 

The above figures show a tremendous increase in the 
number of breweries and the amount of capital invested 

» The license year begins May ist. 

' They also pay a government license which varies according to the 
.capacity of the brewery. 
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since 1880. On the other hand, there has been a de- 
crease in the number of distilleries. In 1880 the United 
States census report showed there were in Chicago but 
eighteen breweries, with a capital investment of $3,395,- 
000. There has been, therefore, an increase of thirty- 
one in the number and an increase of $26,605,000 in the 
capital investment. In 1880 there were seven distiller- 
ies, with a capital investment of $1,175,000.^ At present 
there is but one, the annual capacity of which is 8,ooo,- 
000 gallons. This great increase in the number of 
breweries, and the decrease in the number of distilleries, 
might seem to indicate a decrease in the consumption of 
distilled liquors and an increase in the consumption of 
malt liquors. There has been some change in the con- 
sumption of the two kinds of liquors in that respect ; 
but there are other reasons for the increase in the num? 
ber of breweries and the decrease in the number of dis- 
tilleries. The distilleries of Illinois have, for a number 
of years past, been consolidating their interests in Peoria, 
while the brewers have been consolidating their interests 
in Chicago. But there is still further reason for the. 
great increase in the number of breweries. Some six 
years ago English capitalists bought a number of brew- 
eries in Chicago, paying a high price for them. Since 
then American capitalists have erected a number of brew- 
ing plants with the expectation that English capitalists 
would purchase these also at a high price. In this they 
were mistaken. Then came overproduction, and, conse- 
quently, a cutting of prices.^ For a time there was no 

* See U. S. census report on Manufactures for 1890. 
' Authority confidential. 
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conflict between the syndicates and the independent 
brewers. On the contrary, there was among them a 
code of business etiquette which seemed to be rigidly 
observed by all. For instance, if a brewer took a cus- 
tomer from a rival concern he was bound to pay the lat- 
ter $3.00 for each barrel that the customer consumed. 
But in November, 1894, the pressure of competition be- 
came so strong that the agreement went to pieces.^ The 
result of this competition among the brewers has been 
to steadily reduce the wholesale price of beer from six dol- 
lars to four dollars per barrel within five years ;^ and I am 
informed by another good authority that at the present 
time a considerable amount has been sold at the very low 
price of $3.50 per barrel. In order to produce a cheap 
article, some of the breweries began to brew beer from 
corn and rice instead of from the more expensive malt 
and hops.* 

^ Authority confidential. 

' The same authority states that in 1893 the price of beer was |8 re- 
tail and tj wholesale per barrel. 

' The first informant above referred to, in answer to the question 
whether brewers made a profit of one dollar per barrel on their beer, 
as stated in one of the Chicago newspapers of last year, said : "Over- 
production and competition have reduced the price of beer in Chicago 
to four dollars. German imported beer is fourteen dollars per barrel. 
No brewer makes one dollar net profit on each barrel. Four dollars 
per barrel gives them a living ; and should this price continue, bank- 
ruptcy will close up many breweries. Beer should be made from 
malt and hops only, and should be sold at six dollars per barrel. A 
brewer who claims to make one dollar net on the price of four dollars, 
puts a stuff on the market which is unwholesome, the sale of which 
should be prohibited.'* 
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We have seen that the amount of capital invested in 
breweries was abnormally increased by speculators who 
built new breweries, expecting English capitalists to 
purchase them at a high price. The overproduction and 
competition consequent upon this increased investment 
have made it necessary for the brewers to increase the 
number of saloons and to aid the saloon-keepers in their 
business, in order to increase the consumption of beer. 
In 1892 the City of Chicago Brewing and Malting Com- 
pany, an English syndicate, organized an auxiliary com- 
pany, known as The City of Chicago Investment Com- 
pany, for the purpose of purchasing desirable saloon 
properties in Chicago.^ During the same year the Mil- 
waukee and Chicago Breweries, also an English Syndi- 
cate, organized an auxiliary company, known as The 
United States Security Company, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing saloon sites.^ Investigation and inquiry have 
failed to ascertain the extent to which these plans have 
been carried out. In reply to an inquiry, a good au- 
thority^ said : " The auxiliary companies referred to have 
not done very much in furtherance of the object for 
which they were organized." But be that as it may, the 
effort shows the policy of the brewers to increase the 
number of saloons and to control as many as possible. 

Again, when the Harper high license law, passed by 

an act of the state legislature in 1883, raised the saloon 

license from $103 to $500, the brewers expected that a 

large number of the smaller saloons would close, and 

^See "Chicago Securities** for 1893. 

^Ibid, 

• Authority confidential. 
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hence that the market for their beer would be curtailed. 
In order to assist the saloon-keeper as much as possible, 
the brewers reduced the price of beer ten per cent, or 
eighty cents per barrel. Mayor Harrison, in vetoing an 
ordinance which had been passed by the city council to 
impose a license upon brewers, under date of September, 
1885, said on this point : " When the high saloon license 
went into operation (1883) the brewers, of their own 
volition, reduced the price of their beer ten per cent., or 
eighty cents per barrel. This reduction amounted to 
considerably more than $800,000 on the beer sold by 
them, and enabled the retailers to pay the $500 license. 
A very large number of such retailers would, but for 
this, have been utterly unable to pay such license, and 
thus the city would have lost a very large amount of the 
revenue necessary to run the municipal machinery." ^ 

Many of the brewers have special agents who sell their 
beer exclusively. In a large number of cases they pur- 
chase or rent a cheap building, put in the stock, and then 
get some man to invest what money he may have and 
manage the place for them. The brewer then charges 
some two or three dollars extra on each barrel of beer 
consumed until he is paid back the amount of his in- 
vestment. The investment does not always pay. But 
the installment method of paying the saloon license aids 
the brewer. If the saloon license were paid in one in- 
stallment instead of in three, the brewer would not be 
so ready to open such a place, not knowing whether it 
would pay. As it is, if the business does not pay, it may 

^ See Chicago City Council proceedings for 1885. 
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be closed without great loss in the way of license paid. 
Many of these saloons are among the worst in the city. 
The desire of gain is intensified on the part of both the 
brewer and of the proprietor, and hence every scheme to 
increase sales is resorted to. A good authority/ one who 
is himself more or less engaged in brewing, said that one 
of the brewing companies on the West Side had three hun- 
dred and fifty such agents who sold the beer of that com- 
pany exclusively, and that the company advanced all the 
license for these agents. Concerning this method of in- 
creasing the number of saloons, another man, himself a 
saloon keeper, but one independent of the brewers in 
this respect, said recently that he thought at least one 
thousand such places would be closed if the license were 
paid in one installment, and the brewers could be pre- 
vented from advancing the license ; because, in most 
cases, the brewer would not risk the full $500 license in 
a place that he was not sure would pay. 

Again, the brewer in most cases furnishes bonds for 
the saloon-keeper when the latter procures his license, and 
in a large number of cases he advances the saloon license 
also to saloon-keepers, whether they are his special 
agents or not. Mayor Harrison, in the same message to 
the Chicago city council in which he vetoed the ordi- 
nance to impose a license on brewers, said : " I learn 
that about one-third of the saloon licenses in Chicago, 
say to the amount of $500,000, is advanced by the brew- 
ers. Then they collect the amount so advanced as far 
as possible, from their customers in small payments. 

^ Authority confidential. 
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This the city could not do. In very many instances this 
advance is lost."^ A member of the late administration 
in the City HalP said that the brewers signed seventy- 
five per cent, of the bonds required in taking out saloon- 
keepers' licenses. And the same authority stated that the 
brewers and distillers advanced about one-third of the 
money for saloon licenses. According to these estimates, 
the brewers' at the present time sign bonds for saloon 
licenses to the amount of over $19,000,000,* and advance 
money for licenses to the amount of over $1,118,000. 

To sum up, the brewers have sought to increase the 
number of saloons, and to control as many as possible, 
because overproduction and consequent competition 
have pressed them to increase the consumption of beer 
as much as possible. This has been done in three prin- 
cipal ways: (i) by organizing companies to purchase 
saloon sites and property ; (2) by establishing cheaply 
furnished saloons and placing in them agents to sell 
beer ; (3) by signing the saloon-keepers* bonds and ad- 
vancing money for licenses.^ 

* See proceedings of Chicago City Council for 1885. 
'The new city administration took charge April 8, 1895. 

' Each licensee must enter into a bond in $3,000, with two sureties, 
free- holders in the same county. 

* I do not include the distillers among those who advance money 
for licenses, because the number who do so is said to be very small. 

* The way in which the brewers secure themselves against loss is to 
take chattel mortgages on saloon fixtures. The amount of such 
mortgages in Chicago could not be ascertained. 
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There are at present 6522 saloons in Chicago/ each 
paying license to the city at the rate of $500 a year.^ 
The number varies during the year, because the license 
is not paid all at one time, but in three unequal in- 
stallments, each installment being paid at a fixed 
date. The amount of each installment, and the date 
for it is, are as follows : 

1st period, three months, May ist to Aug. ist |i 25.00 

2nd ** four " Aug. ist to Dec. ist 166.67 

3rd ** five ** Dec. ist to May ist 208.33 

Total, three periods, 12 months. May ist to May ist I500.00 

For the municipal license year begining May i, 1894, 

the number of saloon licenses varied during the three 

periods as follows -? 

ist period, 3 months, number of licenses granted . . . 6759. 
2nd " 4 *' " " ** " . . .6619.- 

3rd ** 5 ** " " ** •* ... 6522.* 

This table shows that the number of saloons was 
greatest during the shortest period and when the amount 
of license paid was least, — that is, during the first period. 
During the second period there were 115 fewer saloons li- 
censed than in the first ; and during the third and long- 
est period, and when the amount of license paid was 

* This was the number given at the city collector's office, April 22 
(1895). 

* Each saloon also pays I25 tax annually to the Federal Government. 

'These figures obtained at city collector's office. 

*This was the number April 22nd. The third period was so nearly 
gone that no more licenses were granted until the beginning of the 
next period, May ist. 
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greatest, the number of saloon licenses granted was 97 
less than in the second, and 212 less than in the first 
period.^ Twenty-five saloon-keepers, however, paid the 
full amount of $500 for the full year, at the beginning 
of the first period, May i, 1894. The amount of rev- 
enue to the city from saloon licenses for the year, there- 
fore, was : 

25 licenses for fuH year % 12,500. 

6734 " ** 1st period 841,750. 

6619 " " 2nd ** 1,103,188. 

6522 ** " 3rd ** 1,358,728. 

Total, 13,316,166. 

The figures in the above tables at first seem to sup- 
port one point maintained by the advocates of high li- 
cense, namely, that the higher the license, the smaller 
the number of saloons and greater the amount of revenue 
received from licenses. But we are not warranted in 
any such conclusion, since the periods for which the li- 
censes are granted are unequal. It is probable, how- 
ever, that if the $500 license fee were all paid at the be- 
ginning of the year, the number of saloons would de- 
crease somewhat ; provided the brewers did not come to 
the rescue of the saloon-keepers as they did when high 
license went into operation in 1883. 

As compared with the number of retail groceries, 
meat markets, and dry goods firms, there were, in 1886, 
one hundred and twenty more saloons than groceries 
and meat markets together; and in 1889 there were 

' It is necessary to add twenty-five to the numbers given above for 
the second and third periods, since that number of saloons took out 
licenses for the full year and are not counted after the first period. 
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sixty, in 1890 forty-seven, in 1891 six hundred and 
seventy, and in 1892 fifty-seven more saloons than 
groceries, meat markets, and dry goods shops, taken to- 
gether/ 

It is diflScult to determine whether the number of 
saloons is increasing faster than the population. The 
number of inhabitants to one saloon for four different 
years was '? 

1886, 186 inhabitants to one saloon. 

1890, 213 •* ** *♦ 

1892, 250 •* ** *' 

1894, 236 ** *' " 

The population thus seems to have increased more 
rapidly than the number of saloons. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the population of Chicago has been 
considerably increased by the annexation of territory in 
which saloons are prohibited to a large extent. In the 
last six or seven years the population has been increased 
by about 300,000 through the annexation of Lake View, 
Jefferson, a great part of Cicero, Town of Lake, Hyde 
Park, Englewood, and Rogers Park. Large portions of 
these are prohibition districts. Thus, Rogers Park is en- 
tirely so, being within four miles of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Evanston, whose charter, granted by the state 
legislature,^ provides that no saloon shall be opened 
within four miles of its doors. When these districts 
are taken into consideration, it will be seen that the 

* See reports of department of health for the years mentioned. 

* Based on school census and board of health reports for the years 
mentioned. 

' Granted in 1851. 
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number of saloons per head has not in reality de- 
creased so much as would at first appear. During 
the World's Fair, in 1893, the number of saloons in- 
creased to about seven thousand, and the board of health 
for that year estimated "an average population of 
1,653,711 living during the year 1893." This would 
make a little more than 236 persons to one saloon. 

The revenue from saloon licenses has always been an 
important item in Chicago's budget. Mayor Harrison, 
it will be remembered, when vetoing the ordinance 
passed by the city council in 1885, ^^ impose a license 
tax on brewers, said that if the brewers had not reduced 
the price of beer, a large number of retailers would have 
been unable to pay such a license, " and thus the city 
would have lost a very large amount of revenue neces- 
sary to run the municipal machinery." * Moreover, 
when the Harper high license law was passed by an act 
of the state legislature in 1883, making the saloon 
license $500, it was generally believed that the number 
of saloons would be diminished one-third. But the law 
had not so much effect in this regard as was expected. 
In 1886 the number of saloons was the same as in 1883, 
and a member of a large brewing company in Chicago 
said but recently that the sales of beer had not decreased 
owing to high license. It is true that the effect of high 
license was to close some four thousand saloons in the 
state and several hundred in Chicago for a time.^ 

* See Chicago Council proceedings for 1885. 

* The license law provided also that saloons selling malt liquors 
only, need pay but I150 license ; but this provision was so flagrantly 
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While there was a temporary decrease in the number 
of saloons owing to the high license, there was at once 
an increase in the amount of revenue from $385,964, in 
1883, to $1,000,000 in 1884, and since then there has 
been a steady increase, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing table "} 

1884 |i,ooo,ooo. 

1887 1,964,726. 

1889 2,092,781. 

1890 2,731,125. 

I89I 3,012,861. 

1893 3,266,846. 

1894 3»355,359- 

The total receipts of the city for 1893 from all sources 
were $32,670,926, of which the receipts from saloon 
licenses were one-tenth. 

According to an act of the general assembly, ap- 
proved April 29, 1887, and in force since July ist of that 
year, two per cent, of all moneys received from licenses 
from saloons or dram-shops go to the Police Pension 
Fund. The Washingtonian Home, a hospital for inebri- 
ates, also receives a percentage of moneys collected from 
saloon licenses, not to exceed $20,000 per annum. 

abused in Chicago, by those who held such licenses selling distilled 
liquors also, that the city soon made I500 the one license for both 
kinds of saloons. 

* The fiscal year of the city is not identical with the license year. 
The fiscal year is from December 31st to December 31st, while the 
license year, as before stated, is from May ist to May ist. The above 
figures are from the city comptroller's report and hence are for the 
fiscal year. 
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It is not easy to estimate accurately the amount of 
capital invested in saloon fixtures in Chicago. Before 
high license went into eflFect there were several small 
saloons and low groggeries of the cheapest kinds through- 
out the city. It was customary also for grocers to keep 
a bar in connection with their shops, and for customers 
to buy intoxicating liquors as they bought groceries, and 
take them home for consumption. Anyone who had 
capital enough to pay the license fee of $52, and $7 or 
$& for a barrel of beer, could open a saloon with but 
little additional expense for cheap fixtures and rent. He 
might make a financial success of his business, but if he 
failed the loss would not be great. But under high 
license there is more at stake, and hence each saloon- 
keeper, in order to increase his sales, endeavors to make 
his place as attractive as possible and to offer every in- 
ducement. Mr. Thomann, attorney for the United States 
Brewers' Association, in discussing the amount of capital 
invested in distilleries and breweries, and wholesale and 
retail houses, says that it is diflScult to estimate the 
amount, " in view of the fact that of late years the great 
bulk of retailers strive to outstrip each other in the 
sumptuous furnishing of their places of business."^ Mr. 
J. C. Pernald found a dozen or more saloons whose 
fittings cost $20,000 to $30,000 each.^ But even these 
high figures were surpassed by at least one place, where 
there was an outlay of nearly $52,000. After making 

*See "The Nation's Drink BUI/* p. 21, by G. Thomann ; published 
by the United States Brewers* Association, 1888, New York. 

* •♦The Economics of Prohibition," (New York, 1890, ) p. 28. 
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due allowance for the poorest saloons in the city, the 
amount invested in saloon fittings cannot be less than 
$1,500 for each saloon. This is the testimony of saloon- 
keepers themselves, so that it is probably as safe an esti- 
mate as can be obtained. For 6,500 saloons there is, 
therefore, the amount of $9,750,000 invested in this form 
alone. 

Besides the amount directly invested in saloon fittings, 
there is a great annual expenditure in rents. But few 
saloon-keepers in Chicago own their own buildings. It 
is also a well-known fact, testified to by the saloon- 
keepers themselves, that buildings used for saloon pur- 
poses bring higher rents than if used for other kinds of 
business. A large number of saloons are in basements, 
and hence do not pay so high rent as they would if they 
occupied the ground floor. Inquiry has shown that 
many saloon-keepers pay a rent of from $2,000 to $4,000 
anilually, in the central business district, and from $400 
or $500 to $1,000 in less desirable quarters. Inquiry 
among saloon-keepers themselves, who say that the es- 
timate is by no means too low, shows that the average 
rent per saloon cannot be less than $1,200 a year. For 
6,500 saloons the aggregate paid in rents would, there- 
fore, be $7,800,000. 

The drink bill of Chicago for 1894 was probably not 
less than $70,000,000. Its beer bill alone was not less 
than $34,000,000, leaving $36,000,000 for wines and 
distilled liquors. The Brewers* Journal for October, 
1894, published statistics, compiled from the report of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, on the sales of 
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malt liquors in the various states and territories and in 
the leading cities of the country, for that year as com- 
pared with the six preceding years. The following 
statement for Chicago is quoted from the report : 

Barrels. 

1888 1,366,769. 

1889 1,490,850. 

1890 i,673»685. 

1891 2,034,696. 

1892 2,634,860. 

1893 2,761,714. 

1894 2,656,994. 

The " Brewers' Hand-Book " ^ for 1894 gives the sales 

of malt liquors in Chicago for the last three years, as 

follows : 

Barrels. 

1892 2,275,525. 

1893 2,684,798. 

1894 2,726,349. 

In the first table there is a considerable increase in 
the sales of 1893 over those of 1892, and a decrease in 
the sales of 1894 as compared with those of 1893. The 
increase for 1893 "^^ ^^^ l^^rgely, no doubt, to the 
World's Fair. But the sales for 1894 are still greater 
than those for 1892 ; so that on the whole, accord- 
ing to that table, there would have been a gradual 
increase in 1893 without taking into account the extra 
sales occasioned by the World's Fair. In view of the 
increased revenue from saloon licenses in 1894, however, 
over that of 1893, the retail sales would be expected to 

* Published for the information of the brewing trade as a supple- 
ment to the Western Brewer. A Hand-Book published by the Brewer 
and Malster for 1894 gives approximately the same figures. 
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show an increase also. It is more probable, therefore, 
that the amount of sales indicated by the last table is 
more nearly correct than that indicated by the first 
table. Notwithstanding the increased sales during the 
World's Fair, it is very probable that the competition 
among the brewers compelled them to force the sales to 
the very utmost during 1894, through their special 
" agents " and in other ways. 

The average wholesale price of beer in 1894 was $5 
per barrel.^ The saloon-keepers of Chicago paid, there- 
fore, $15,000,000 for the beer used in their trade. The 
cost of beer to the consumer cannot be so easily esti- 
mated ; for the amount sold by the glass varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. A bar-tender in a saloon on 
Dearborn street, in the down-town district, in reply to the 
question, " How many glasses of beer can you draw from 
a beer barrel ? " said, " We count on eighty to the keg 
or three hundred and twenty to the barrel." Another, 
on the North Side, said that he sold a pint and a half for 
five cents. In most of the barrel houses in the " levee " 
district and on the West Side, the glasses contain nearly 
a quart. In the factory districts a large quantity of beer 
is sold by the pail, or, as common parlance has it, by 
" rushing the growler.'' The "growler" trade usually 
means a quart of beer for five cents. One pint is a fair 

'Said by a member of one of the brewing firms of the city to be the 
price paid. As before stated, the price has been reduced through 
competition among the brewers to I3.50 and %\ per barrel, which is the 
price at the present time. German imported beer costs ^14 per bar- 
rel wholesale. Tariff rates on imported beer are fifteen cents per gal- 
lon in wood and thirty cents per gallon in bottles or jugs. 
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estimate of the average amount sold for five cents. 
Three million barrels sold at this rate would cost the 
consumer $36)000^000. Allowing for any discrepancies 
in computation, we may safely put the amount at $34,- 
oo0)Ooa 

It is still more difficult to obtain data on the consump- 
tion of distilled liquors. An ex-saloonkeeper, in reply 
to an inquiry on this phase of the question said : " The 
saloon-keepers make many times more profit on whiskey 
than on beer. The customer pays twice as much for a 
drink of whiskey as he does for a drink of beer." Fur- 
ther inquiry at a wholesale establishment seemed to show 
that there was nearly twice as much money spent in the 
consumption of malt liquors as in the consumption of 
distilled liquors. In some of the lowest type of saloons, 
such as the " barrel " houses, a drink of whiskey costs 
only five cents. But the quality is of the worst. Again, 
beer is distinctively a German beverage, although large 
numbers of other nationalities drink it. And since there 
are twice as many Irish and Americans as Germans in 
Chicago, we may reasonably infer that considerably 
more is spent for distilled than for malt liquors, say two 
millions a year more. This would make the cost of con- 
sumption of distilled liquors $36,000,000.* This does 
not mean, of course, that the amount of distilled liquors 
consumed is greater than the amount of fermented 
liquors, or even as great. The consumption of beer has 

^ It may be maintained that to make such estimates is entirely un- 
scientific. It may be so. But when no definite data can be had the 
only method left is to take the concensus of opinion of those who are 
in a position to know most about the subject. 
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greatly increased in late years in Chicago. But it is 
still the common testimony among saloon-keepers that 
it is on whiskey and other distilled liquors that much the 
greater profits are made. To the question whether the 
consumption of distilled liquors was increasing, the edi- 
tors of one of the papers devoted to liquor interests re- 
plied : " It is said to be slightly increasing." 

We have now considered the main features of the 
financial side of the question, namely, the number of 
saloons and the amount of revenue received by the city 
for license, the capital invested in saloon fixtures, and 
saloon rents, and the drink bill of Chicago. 

Other financial aspects of the saloon question might 
be considered, if data could be procured. The attitude 
of fire insurance and life insurance companies toward 
the saloon and those engaged in the business deserves 
attention. Property occupied by liquor dealers must 
pay a higher rate of insurance than if it were occupied 
by men of other trades or business. Some life insurance 
companies will not insure the lives of men engaged in 
the liquor business, while others will insure them, but 
at higher rates than for men otherwise engaged. The 
loss to the city, too, on account of drunkenness, pauper- 
ism, and crime, in so far as the saloons are directly or 
indirectly responsible for that loss, would be an interest- 
ing item. A study of the Washingtonian Home, at the 
corner of Madison street and Ogden avenue, on the West 
Side, might be profitable. In that home we see a curious 
anomaly : an institution to reclaim the victims of alco- 
holism is supported by the revenue from saloons, which 
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are a factor in producing those victims. The Washing- 
tonian Home may surely expect to be well supplied with 
patients by the 6,500 saloons in the city. Superintend- 
ent Wilkins, who has been in charge of the reformatory 
work of the Home since 1875, said in his annual report 
for 1890: "During the twenty-seven years since 1863, 
13,009 patient have been treated in the Washingtonian 
Home." During 1890 there were 1,407 patients treated, 
among whom were 914 suffering from mild alcoholism, 
and 127 from delirium tremens; 1,366 were sent 
from the hospital into the reformatory department; 
eleven were adjudged insane. As stated elsewhere, the 
Washingtonian Home receives a percentage of the mon- 
eys from saloon licenses not to exceed $20,000 a year. 

It would be interesting, also, to know to what extent 
the brewers hold chattel mortgages on saloon property. 
Mr. Robert Graham, secretary of the Church Temper- 
ance Society of New York, made an investigation of the 
subject in that city, and found that from October, 1887, 
to October, 1888, there had been granted on saloon fix- 
tures, 4,710 chattel mortgages, aggregating l4)959>578. 
No such investigation has yet been made in Chicago. 

To sum up, we find that the receipts and expenditures 

of the saloons of Chicago which have been considered, 

are as follows : 

Receipts. Expenditures. 

|7o,cx)0,ooo. City licenses $ 3.355»359- 

Government licenses . . . 165,350. 

Rents 7,800,000. 

Cost of beer 15,000,000. 

Cost of distilled liquors . . (?) 
Saloon fixtures, permanent 
investment 9,750,000. 
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It is impossible to determine even approximately the 
wholesale cost of distilled liquors consumed in saloons. 
A large quantity of distilled liquors is consumed in the 
arts and manufactures ; and whatever reports there are 
on the subjects make no distinction as to consumption. 

As in all other kinds of business, there are among the 
saloons different degrees of respectability. The general 
character of the saloons varies largely according to the 
nationality of the saloon-keepers and their patrons ; and 
yet no hard and fast line can be drawn to separate one 
class from another, either as to kind or geographical 
distribution. There is one portion of the city, however, 
in which the German saloons may be said to predom- 
inate, — that is the North Side. The secretary of the 
Liquor Dealers and Manufacturers' Protective Associa- 
tion of Illinois, at their last annual convention,^ said : 
** For some time it has been the opinion of the State and 
District ofiicers that an English-speaking association 
should exist on the North Side of Chicago, for in that 
division there are nearly one thousand saloon-keepers, of 
whom 350 are English-speaking and less than fifty of 
them belong to any organization."^ The other 650 are 
not all Germans ; still the list of names of the members 
of the North Chicago Liquor Dealers' Association^ indi- 
cates that at least five-sixths of them are Germans or of 

'Held in Freeport, 111., Sept. 25-26, 1894. See Proceedings of Fif- 
teenth Annual Convention, p. 18. 

'An organization exists there now among the English-speaking 
saloon-keepers. 

' This list is published weekly in The Champion, 
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German extraction. The German saloon-keepers may 
be found in all parts of the city, however ; and the same 
may be said of the Irish saloon-keepers, although they 
seem to be most numerous in the down-town districts. 
Those nationalities that are most nearly in distinct 
districts are the Polish and Bohemian saloon-keepers. 
The Polish saloon-keepers are found among their own 
people, who occupy a large strip of territory in the 
northwest part of the city, along Milwaukee avenue and 
in the great lumber districts in that part of the city. 
The Bohemian saloon-keepers also are for the most part 
among their own people, who occupy a large district 
from the Chicago river to a considerable distance west 
of Halsted street, and extending from Polk street 
south to 22nd street. Between the Polish and Bo- 
hemian districts is a large number of saloons kept by 
Franks,^ Italians and Jews. This district extends from 
the river west to a considerable distance past Halsted 
street, and from Washington street on the north to 
Polk street on the south. 

The saloons are most numerous in the down-town and 
dense business part of the city. This district is main- 
ly in the first precinct, which is bounded on the north 
by the Chicago river, on the south by Van Buren 
street, on the west by the Chicago river, and on the 
east by Lake Michigan. Its population, as given in the 
report of the general superintendent of police for 1894, 
was 15,000. The latest report obtained from police 

» The common name for the Frenchmen who keep saloons in this 
district. 
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headquarters shows that the number of saloons in that 
district at present is 587.^ This would make one saloon 
to twenty-five inhabitants. But it must be remembered 
that many thousands of people are at work in that dis- 
trict every day who reside in other parts of the city. 
In the twenty-seventh precinct the population in 1894 
was 126,000, and the number of saloons (April, 1895) 
was 417,^ or one saloon to 302 inhabitants. This pre- 
cinct is bounded on the north by Kinzie street, on the 
south by Harrison street, on the east by the south 
branch of the Chicago river and on the west by Ann 
street ; here the Italians, Franks and Jews predominate. 
The twenty-ninth precinct is largely a resident district, 
and is bounded on the north by Kinzie street, on the 
south by Harrison street, on the east by Hoyne avenue, 
and on the west by Holman avenue. The population 
of this district is 56,000 and the number of saloons 
(April, 1895) 124, or one to 451 inhabitants.^ In this 
district also the native-born population is three times as 
great as the foreign-born population.* These three pre- 
cincts, which may be taken as types, show that the 
saloons are most numerous in the down-town districts 
and in those districts where foreign population is most 
numerous. 

The German saloons seem to be the best in the city. 
Lager beer is, of course, the common beverage. Many 

* Number given by police oflBcers for that precinct, April 22, 1895. 
*See police reports for 1S94 for population. The number of 
saloons was ascertained as above stated. 

*See school census report (12th ward) for 1894, p. 8. 
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of them occupy large, well-lighted rooms, supplied with 
chairs and tables to accommodate customers. This is 
the characteristic difference between a German saloon 
and an American or Irish saloon. While some of the 
latter have accommodations in the way of chairs and 
tables, the more common custom is for the customer to 
drink his whiskey or his beer while standing at the bar. 
The Germans are slow in their drinking ; the Irish and 
Americans swallow down their potion, usually of dis- 
tilled liquor, with the haste with which they do every- 
thing else. 

Probably the lowest class of saloons are the " barrel '' 
houses, which are most numerous in the " levee " district^ 
and on the West Side, on Halsted and Desplaines streets 
near Madison street, both of which districts have been 
described. The only accommodations in most of these 
places are the bar where the liquors are served, and a 
number of barrels around the room on which the cus- 
tomers, most of them the most degraded specimens of 
humanity, lounge in perpetual debauchery. A good 
specimen of this kind of saloon may be found on Des- 
plaines street between Madison and Washington streets. 
It is called "The Band-Box." and a veritable band-box 
it is ; small, filthy, ill-lighted and ill-ventilated. Along 
one side is a long bench and on the other is the bar. 
Four or five men will range themselves on the bench 
and pass along a can of beer for which they have paid 
five cents, all drinking from it in succession. A large 

^Protn Van Buren street south to 12th street, and from State street 
west to and including Fourth avenue. 
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number of these places are kept by Franks and Jews. 
There are also many Italian saloon-keepers in this dis- 
trict, on the West Side ; but their saloons do not seem 
to be quite so bad as the worst. 

Almost every saloon in the city offers some form of 
attraction in order to draw trade. One of the most 
common is the free lunch. It tempts the appetite of the 
well-to-do as well as of the poor. In most of the middle 
grade saloons the bill of fare, if printed, would appear 
about as follows : 

Fried Sausage, Baked Beans, 

Pickled Pigs Feet, 

Sauer Kraut, Pickled Beets, 

Bread. 

For five cents the customer may buy a drink and help 
himself from the free lunch until his hunger is satisfied. 
Medical science shows that intoxicating beverages are 
not so injurious when taken with food as when taken 
alone. On the whole, then, the free lunch is probably 
a mitigating feature among saloon attractions. It is 
also true that the more food is eaten, the more drink is 
consumed; and this is exactly why this attraction is 
offered. Nor is this form of attraction patronized ex- 
clusively by the poorer classes, who have but little to 
spend. The most elaborate free lunches are found in 
the saloons in the down-town district of the city, espe- 
cially on Clark, Dearborn and La Salle streets, between 
Harrison street on the south and the river on the north. 
To these hundreds of business men resort daily for their 
noon lunches. From eleven a. m. until two p. m., and 
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in some places all day, hot roast meats are served. Five 
cents pays for a drink* and a free lunch consisting of 
roast meat, baked beans, sausages, boiled potatoes, saner 
kraut, pickled pigs feet and bread. It will be seen how 
the free lunch appeals to a hungry man who has but a 
few cents in liis pocket, and may be out of employment. 
No other place offers him so much. The result of in- 
quiry at several places showed that free lunches cost the 
saloon-keepers from %2 or $3 to as much as $12 or $15 
per day. 

Within a stone's throw of the City Hall is a cluster 
of places called " family resorts," which are among the 
most disreputable places in the city. Usually they have 
two entrances, one for " ladies " and one for " gentle- 
men," and occupy a large room. These are places where 
men meet women of loose character and drink and 
carouse at all hours of the night. An investigation 
of these places one Saturday night showed that not 
only were they open until midnight, but even as late as 
two o'clock Sunday morning. 

The " concert saloons," too, were, until recently, a 
great attraction on the West Side ; but the police au- 
thorities of late have undertaken to close these dis- 
reputable resorts. A few years ago the German " beer 
garden " was a great attraction for the Germans. There 
was nothing disreputable in the " beer garden," how- 
ever, as there is in the " family resort " and " concert 
hall." Respectable Germans with their wives and 

^Oae need not drink intoxicating drinks, but may take such a 
drink as ginger ale instead. 
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daughters were accustomed to frequent such places. 
The German " beer gardens," however, according to a 
late City Hall official, are not so numerous as they used 
to be. To what extent these varied attractions increase 
trade, it is impossible to say. But that they have the 
desired effect of increasing patronage, no one will gain- 
say who has seen such places as the " concert saloon " 
and the " family resort." 
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III. 

THE LEGAL CONTROL OF THE SALOON. 

The state law of Illinois defines a dram-shop (that is, 
a saloon) as a " place where spirituous or vinous liquors 
are retailed by less quanity than one gallon, and intox- 
icating liquors shall be deemed to include all such 
liquors within the meaning of this act."^ The law pro- 
vides that the local authorities of incorporated cities and 
villages may license, regulate and prohibit the liquor 
traffic, subject to the general laws of the state which 
may be in force relative to the granting of licenses. 
County boards, also, may grant licenses in so much of 
their county as is not in an incorporated district.^ The 
law further provides that the " foregoing shall not be 
construed to affect the provisions of the charter of any 
literary institution heretofore granted.'' It is this clause 
in the law that has saved the suburb of Evanston from 
the encroachment of the saloon within its limits. The 
charter of Northwestern University,^ as amended in 
1855, provides that no intoxicating liquors shall be sold 
within four miles of the university. An attempt made 
in the legislative session of 1893 to repeal this provision 
was defeated. 

It will be seen that the law is largely one of local 
option. In the towns this option is exercised by the 

» See Revised Statutes (Hurd) Chapter 43, Sec. i. 
*Ibid,y Chap. 24, Art v, Sec. i, Items 46-48. 
'Charter granted by state legislature iu 1851. 
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municipality ; in the rural districts by the popular vote, 
in which case also the option is one which is exercised 
aflSrmatively ; that is, licenses are not to be issued until 
the decision of the majority has been given in favor of 
their issue. Thus, in April, 1895, twenty-six villages in 
the rural parts of this state voted against issuing 
saloon licenses. The state law further provides that it 
shall not be lawful for the corporate bodies of any city 
to grant saloon licenses except upon payment, in ad- 
vance, into the city treasury, of such a sum as may be 
determined by the city authorities, at the rate of not less 
than $500 per annum. But a license for malt liquors 
alone may be granted at the rate of not less than $150^ 
per annum.^ Each licensee must enter into a bond of 
$3,000, payable to the people of the state of Illinois, 
with two sureties who are freeholders in the same 
county, the condition of the bond being for pajonent of 
damages to persons for any injury that they may sustain, 
either in person or property by reason of his selling or 
giving away intoxicating liquors.^ All places where in- 
toxicating liquors are sold to drunkards or to minors 
shall be declared nuisances, and whoever shall keep 
such a place shall, for each offence, be fined not less 
than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, 
and confined in the county jail not less than twenty nor 
more than fifty days. The law also says that tippling 

> This license for malt liquors obtained in Chicago for only a short 
time, in 1884. A city ordinance was passed in the latter part of that 
year making all saloon licenses I500. 

* Revised Statutes, Chap. 43, Sec. 3. 

'Revised Statutes, Chap. 43, Sec. 5. 
4 
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houses shall be closed on Sunday, and whoever violates 
this law shall be fined not exceeding $200/ And it is 
equally explicit in declaring that on election day no in- 
toxicating liquors shall be sold or given away, and that 
there shall be no bar or saloon open* within one mile of 
the place of holding an election. 

The granting of saloon licenses in Chicago is wholly 
at the discretion of the mayor. An ordinance passed 
February 18, 1884, reads as follows : " The Mayor of the 
City of Chicago shall, from time to time, grant licenses 
for the keeping of dram-shops within the city of Chicago 
to any person who shall apply to him in writing, upon 
said person furnishing him sufficient evidence to satisfy 
him that he or she is a person of good character, and 
upon such persons executing to the city of Chicago a 
bond with at least two sureties, to be approved by the 
Mayor, in the sum of $500, conditioned that the licensed 
party shall faithfully observe and keep all the ordi- 
nances now in force or hereafter to be passed during the 
period of such license, and that he will keep closed on 
Sunday all doors opening out upon any street from the 
bar or room where such dram-shop is kept; and that 
all windows opening upon any street from such bar or 
room shall, Sundays, be provided with blinds, shutters 
or curtains, so as to obstruct the view from such street 
into such room."^ 

The usual method of determining whether the appli- 

> Revised Statutes, Chap. 38, Sec. 259. 
*Ibid,, Chap. 46, Sec. 79. 

'I/aws and Ordinances of Chicago (1890 edition) Art. liii, Sec. 
2496. 
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cant for a saloon license is of good moral character is to 
refer to the police captain of the precinct in which the 
applicant resides, who is supposed to discover the char- 
acter of the applicant. Neither the state law nor the 
city ordinance forbids the selling of intoxicating liquors 
on Sunday. The state law says : " Whoever keeps 
open any tippling house, or place where liquor is sold 
or given away, upon the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday, shall be fined not exceeding $200."^ No 
doubt, the state law was intended to prohibit selling on 
Sunday. In Chicago, however, Sunday is the "big 
day " for the saloons. Some few keep the doors which 
open out on the front street closed, and obstruct the 
view through the windows from the street. But for the 
most part, both the state law and the city ordinances 
are flagrantly violated. The Liquor Dealers and Manu- 
facturers' State Protective Association of Illinois, of 
which there are nearly two thousand members^ in Chi- 
cago, professes that it is one of the objects of that or- 
ganization ** to aid in the proper observance of all laws 
and ordinances regulating the manufacture and sale of 
liquor." One saloon-keeper, a member of the above 
organization, said on this point, — " I close my doors and 
cover my windows every night at twelve, and on Satur- 
day night keep them so until Monday morning. But I 
sell liquor on Sunday as on any other day, and account 
myself within the law." Investigation on one Sunday 

* Revised statutes, 1845, p. 174, Sec. 127. 

*See the Proceedings of their Fourteenth Annual Convention, 
(1895) p. 16. 
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morning, however, showed that even he kept his front 
door open. 

While the state law does not prohibit sales during 
certain hours, a city ordinance provides that all saloons 
must be closed from twelve o'clock midnight to five 
o'clock a. m.^ This ordinance also is very generally 
violated. Policemen whose duty it is to see that such 
laws are observed, seem to pay no attention either to the 
open saloon on Sunday or to saloons that are open after 
twelve o'clock midnight Of late, the International Sun- 
day Observance lycague, whose headquarters are in Chi- 
cago, has been active in endeavoring to enforce the Sun- 
day closing law, but the difficulties of securing convic- 
tions are great. 

The Citizens' lycague of Chicago, which was organ- 
ized to enforce the law that forbids the sale of liquors 
to minors, has also been very active for many years past. 
But it also prosecutes for selling to drunkards. The 
agents of the league are instructed to receive complaints, 
collect testimony, and prosecute the cases openly in 
court. Violations of the law are detected by visiting 
saloons, and by attendance at the police courts dur- 
ing the investigation of cases of minors or drunkards 
who are brought up for drunkenness. And the League 
proceeds against those who supply the liquor. It is 
maintained that through the efforts of the League the 
number of boys and girls found in the saloons of Chicago 
is less than those found in the saloons of any other city 

' See I/aws and Ordinances of Chicago, p. 700, Sec. 2509. 
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in the world where liquor saloons are licensed. The 
following table will indicate the work done by the 
league in 1893 '} 

Number of saloon-keepers prosecuted 701 

Number of charges 1,103 

Selling to minors 516 

Selling to drunkards 548 

Amount of fines and costs imposed $10. 753 

Number of witnesses subpoened 2,099 

The liquor dealers have long been trying to change 
the law in regard to selling to minors. In 1891 a saloon- 
keeper in Chicago introduced a bill, known as the Van 
Pragg bill, to amend the Dram Shop act so as practically 
to nullify that part of it which pertains to selling to 
minors. It was proposed to insert the word " knowing- 
ly " in the text of the law ; so that a saloon-keeper could 
not be prosecuted unless it could be shown that he 
knowingly sold to a minor or a drunkard. But the bill 
was lost, and the law against selling to minors was still 
further strengthened so as to make evasion more difficult 
for the saloon-keeper. 

Opposed to those organizations and all persons who 
seek to enforce strictly the laws governing and regulat- 
ing the liquor traffic, is the liquor dealers' organization 
known as the Liquor Dealers and Manufacturers' State 
Protective Association. It has paid attorneys, and the 
members are pledged to assist each other in cases of 
prosecution for alleged violation of the Dram Shop act, 
and to appeal all unjust decisions rendered against mem- 

' See the annual report of the league, published Jan. 28, 1894, 
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bers to the appellate and supreme courts of the state 
in cases where the original cause of action occurs while 
the defendant is a member of the Association in good 
standing.^ 

It is said that during the World's I^air the laws and 
ordinances governing saloons were most flagrantly 
violated, especially in the prohibited districts near Jack- 
son Park. Systematic blackmailing is said to have been 
practiced by the police on those who opened saloons in 
the districts. Says the Evening Post^ April ii, 1895: 
" Probably the most sensational statement in the hands 
of reform organizations concerning the blackmailing 
practice of police, is made by a man who during the 
World's Fair conducted a saloon within the prohibited 
districts near Jackson Park. This person declared that 
he was assessed $1,200 a month for the privilege of con- 
tinuing the illicit traffic. ... It was either contrib- 
ute so much monthly or close up." Toward the close 
of the exposition he was notified that he would have to 
double the amount or close, as " the newspapers had 
been making a fuss about the way things were managed 
around the World's Fair." This man was not alone. 
There were some twenty-three at first who kept the 
*' blind pig " establishments, he said, but the number 
became less when the assessment was doubled.^ 

J See Appendix A, Art. ix, Sec. i. 

' In reply to further inquiry concerning the above account, the 
managing editor assured me that all that appeared in the Evening 
Post was taken from affidavits then in the hands of a gentleman acting 
for one of the reform associations of Chicago. 
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IV. 

THE UQUOR DKAI.KRS' ASSOCIATION. 

The saloon is in politics in Chicago, as it is in every 
large city ; yet it is difficult to determine just to what 
extent it is a factor. If we take the dealers at their 
word, however, we may conclude that they are united in 
promoting their own interests in so far as those interests 
can be promoted through political influence. The 
Liquor Dealers and Manufacturers' State Protective As- 
sociation of Illinois, of which there are fourteen local 
associations in Chicago, with a membership of about 
two thousand, distinctly states in its constitution that it 
is the duty of local associations " to oppose all attempts 
at maliciously perverting so-called temperance laws and 
ordinances ; to use all honorable means to have only 
such men elected to public office (irrespective of poli- 
tics) as are favorable to the aims of this association."^ 
It further states that " it shall be the duty of the district 
association . . to carefully watch the state and judicial 
elections within the district ; and to aid in the election 
to office of those persons who are willing to grant the 
same privileges to those engaged in the liquor trade as 
are enjoyed by others."^ Still further, " It shall be the 
duty of this association to watch after the interests of 

» See Appendix A, Art. vii, Sec. i. 
' See Appendix A, Art viii, Sec. i. 
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the liquor dealers of this state ; to use its influence in 
preventing oppressive laws from disgracing the statute 
books of the state."^ 

When the large sums invested in saloon fixtures and ex- 
pended in rents and license, and the great profits from the 
sale of liquor, are taken into account, it will be seen that 
the saloons are a great factor financially, and are there- 
fore in a position to make themselves felt politically and 
to claim a right to be represented in public offices. When 
it is further considered that there are to-day more than 
6,500 saloons in Chicago whose interests are the same, 
and that in each saloon there are at least three persons, 
the proprietor and two assistants, whose interest it is to 
maintain the liquor business, it may be seen how great, 
numerically considered, is the saloon representation in 
politics. 

But the saloon power does not limit its operations to 
Chicago alone. It endeavors to control elections in the 
small towns throughout the state as well. In his report 
at the fifteenth annual convention of the Liquor Dealers 
and Manufacturers' State Protective Association,^ the 
secretary said : " During the spring elections, the ques- 
tion of license or no license is one of great moment to 
the trade, and in the past, owing to the question being 
of a local nature, the state board have failed to render 
much assistance. Early in the spring I corresponded 

*See Appendix A, Art. ix, Sec. i. 

* This Liquor Dealers* association is, of course, a state organization. 
But its stronghold is in Chicago, and it is from Chicago mostly that it 
directs its operations throughout the state. 
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with the associations outside of Chicago, urging them to 
renewed efforts in defeating any no-license candidates, 
and I am pleased to report that while we lost some 
towns, yet we held more cities and reclaimed more dry 
towns than ever before at any spring election. One city 
(for prudent reasons I refrain from mentioning it by 
name) had a $1,000 license fee, and, owing to the pre- 
vailing hard times, it was the desire of the members of 
our association to have the license fee reduced. One 
alderman, who happened to be connected with a certain 
railroad, was opposed to any reduction and greatly favor- 
ed an increase to $1,500. I secured the names of the 
different breweries that shipped beer into the city, and 
corresponded with them, requesting that they at once 
communicate with the officers of the railroad in whose 
employ the high license alderman was ; the result was 
that sufficient influence was brought to bear on the 
gentleman to induce him to support an ordinance re- 
ducing the license fee from $1,000 to $700." 
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APPENDIX A. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE UQUOR DEALERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS' STATE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ILLINOIS. 



As amended by the Annual Convention at Freeport, lil.y Sept. 
25-26, 1894, 



ARTICI^E I. — NAME. 



Sec. I. This Association shall be known as the Liquor Dealers* and 
Manufacturers' State Protective Association of Illinois, working under 
a charter duly and legally granted by the State of Illinois. 

ARTICI^B II. — ORGANIZATION. 

Sec. I. The Association is composed of the County of Cook, of as 
many districts outside of Cook county as there are Senatorial districts 
provided by law, and the Chicago and Milwaukee Brewers- Associa- 
tion. The districts outside of Cook county shall be co-extensive with 
the Senatorial districts as fixed by the last General Assembly, and the 
numbers of the districts are to correspond with the numbers of such 
Senatorial districts. 

Sec. 2. Any two or more of the districts outside of Cook county 
may, for their better protection, if they see fit, unite into one district 
organization and must report to the State Secretary in all matters as is 
now required in individual districts. 

ARTICI^E III.— -OBJECT. 

Sec. I. The objects of this Association are to bring about a better 
acquaintance of the persons interested in the liquor trade of the State ; 
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to aid iu the proper observance of all laws and ordinances regulating 
the manufacture and sale of liquor ; to assist and defend its members 
from unjust persecutions ; to use every effort to defeat oppressive leg- 
islation and to maintain and support the cause of personal liberty. 



ARTICI^E V. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec. I. All respectable citizens of this State engaged in the whole- 
sale or retail liquor trade, or engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
articles used by the trade, or otherwise directly or indirectly interested 
in the welfare and prosperity of the liquor trade, may become active 
members of this Association. 

Sec. 2. Any respectable citizen, not directly or indirectly interested 
in the liquor trade, but who is in favor of the cause of personal liberty, 
may be admitted as an honorary member, and a person who has be- 
come a member of the Association, and who afterwards retires from 
the liquor business, shall not be deprived of his rights as long as he 
remains a member in good standing. 



ARTICI^K VII. — DUTIES OF I^OCAI, ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sec. I. It shall be the duty of Local Associations to protect and up- 
hold the personal and civil liberty of its members ; to secure to them, 
as long as they conduct their business in an orderly and proper man- 
ner, the same rights and privileges which the law accords to all other 
classes of business ; to oppose all attempts at maliciously perverting 
so-called temperance laws and ordinances ; to use all honorable means 
to have only such men elected to public office (irrespective of politics) 
as are favorable to the aims of this Association, and to file with the 
Secretary of this Association the names and addresses of all members, 
and the Secretaries of the various Local Associations shall send to the 
State Secretary a quarterly report accompanying the quarterly dues 
of his Association, showing all changes in membership and in the 
address of members. In case of failure to make such report, the Sec- 
retary shall be fined |i. 
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ARTICI^E VIII. —DUTIES OF DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sec. I. It shall be the duty of the District Association to aid in pro- 
moting the interests of this Association within its jurisdiction ; to 
carefully watch the State and Judicial elections within the District ; 
and to aid in the election to office of those persons who are willing to 
grant the same privileges to those engaged in the Liquor Trade as are 
enjoyed by others. 



ARTIC[«B IX. — DUTIES OF STATR ASSOCIATION. 

Sec. I. It shall be the duty of this Association to watch after the in- 
terests of the liquor dealers in this State ; to use its influence in pre- 
venting oppressive laws from disgracing the statute books of this 
State ; to aid the Local and District Associations, when deemed neces- 
sary, and to appeal all unjust decisions rendered Qgainst its members 
for alleged violations of the Dram Shop Act to the Appellate and 
Supreme Courts of this State, when the original cause of action ac- 
crued while the defendant was a member in good standing of this As- 
sociation. It shall be the duty of its officers to call an annual meet- 
ing of said Association to be held at such place as may be designated 
at a former meeting, on or about the fourth Tuesday in September in 
each and every year, at which time the officers shall present a report 
of the work done by them during their term ; for the transaction of 
general business and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 



ARTICI^E XV. — DUTIES OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Sec. 4. —It shall be the duty of the Board of Trustees to carry out 
and enforce the resolutions and orders of the State Convention ; to 
keep a general supervision over the workings of each district ; to as- 
sist in organizing districts where none as yet exist ; and, generally, to 
carry on an energetic agitation in favor of the objects of this Associa- 
tion ; and also, in the Board's discretion, to prosecute and aid in all 
appeals to the Appellate and Supreme Courts of this State, in cases of 
interest to this association wherein a member of this Association is a 
party, when prosecuted under the Dram-Shop Act. 
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APPENDIX B. 



RULES OF THE STATE BOARD OF THE LIQUOR DEALERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS' STATE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ILLINOIS. 



Regarding Appeals to the Appellate or Supreme Courts. 



First — Immediately after a suit is begun against a member, or a 
member is indicted for a violation of the Dram-Shop Act, it is his duty 
to report at once to the secretary of his local association, giving a full 
statement of all the facts and circumstances. 

Second — The local Secretary shall at once report the case to the Sec- 
retary of the State Board, giving all facts and circumstances as stated 
to him. 

Third — In case of a State member who is sued or indicted, he shall 
report direct to the Secretary of the State Board, giving a full state- 
ment of the case. 

Fourth — No case will be appealed to Apellate or Supreme Courts by 
the State Board, where the acts on which the case is brought and 
based has occurred prior to the party sued or indicted becoming a 
member of the association. 

Fifth—All cases appealed to the Appellate or Supreme Courts are 
subject to the control of the Judiciary Committee of the State Board, 
and in every case they shall decide whether the case shall be appealed 
or not. 

Sixth — When judgment is rendered in the lower court, the Secre- 
tary of the State Board must be notified at once, which notice should 
be accompanied by a statement of the prospect of success if appeal be 
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no Economic Studies. 

taken to the upper courts, and if possible a record of the evidence 
should also be forwarded. 

Seventh — No case can be appealed to the Appellate or Supreme 
Courts by the State Board where the evidence given in the case has 
not been taken in shorthand. 

Eighth— In all cases appealed by the State Board, the full record of 
the lower court must be in the hands of the attorney for the Board at 
least twenty days before the abstracts and briefs are required to be filed 
by the rules of the respective Appellate or Supreme Courts. 

Ninth — All costs^f trial, attorney's fees, making up record, etc., 
that accrues in the lower court shall be paid for by the local associa- 
tion, or State member, as the case may be. 

Tenth — All costs of printing briefs and records in cases in the Appel- 
late or Supreme Courts, and all attorney's fees and court costs in said 
courts are paid by the State Board. 

Eleventh — The attorney of this association will give advice and 
counsel at all times to State members, or members of the various asso- 
ciations of their attorneys in all cases which the State Board defends 
without charge to the local associations, or State members, when so 
requested. 
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Valuable Collateral Reading 



IN 



Economics, History, Etc. 



By JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L. 
Xlie American Commoni^ealtli for Students' Use. 

Revised by Mr. Bryck, with the Assistance of Prof. Jbssb Macy, of Iowa College. This 
is not a mere condensation of the larger work, but a restatement, briefer and in a 
form more carefully adapted to use as a text-book, of the valuable material in Mr. 
Bryce's *' American Commonwealth," a knowledge of which is conceded to be indis- 
pensable to any one who would acquire a just estimate of American institutions. 

"It is a genuine pleasure to commend to our readers the abridged edition of 'The 
American Commonwealth' just issued by The Macmillan Company. Mr. Bryce's book, 
which has heretofore been issued only in two volumes, has no peer as a commentary 
upon American political institutions."— /WWz'c Opinion. 

'• Mr. Bryce's work is the best book yet published on the form, operation and character 
of American institutions. This edition is abridged especially for class room work in col- 
leges and high schools. It is not merely a curtailment of the larger work, but it is a 
concentration of it and in some respects has new matter bringing it down to date. No 
European writer, not excepting De Tocqueville, ever studied the workings of American 
institutions with such snccess as has Professor Bryce. He has accomplished what is im- 
possible to most Englishmen ; namely, kept his British prejudice out of the discussion 
of American institutions."— C?w«/<>n'j Magazine. 



Xlie American Commoni^ealtli. 

2 vols. lyarge 12 mo. Third edition. Revised throughout. Price I3.50, net. 
•' His work rises at once to an eminent place among studies of great nations and their 



been bestowed upon us by an Englishman, and perhaps by even England herself. 
. . One despairs in an attempt to give in a single newspaper article an adequate account 
of a work so infused with knowledge and sparkling with suggestion . . Every thoughtful 
American will read it, and will long hold in grateful remembrance its author's name."— 
New York Times. 

" Mr. Bryce's study of the American commonwealth stands alone, both by reason of its 
scope and of the rare acumen and fairness which distinguish it. The book is one which 
should never be suffered to go out of print, and which every American, young and old, 
should read and deeply ponder."— Aifw Orleans Times Democrat. 

'* The work is an unbiased and high-minded critical opinion of the main features of 
American institutions by a man of erudition and culture^ and latterly with a wide and 
srccessful experience in practical political affairs, and it is a good sign of the tendency 
of modern American opinion that his book is so widely read and circulated in the United 
States. It is one which no thoughtful American should leave unread."— 7%^ Open Lourt. 



THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 

NEW YORK. OHIOAQO. SAN PRAN01800. 
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Standard Books on Economics. 

PUBI.ISHKD BY 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 



Author^ s Edition ^ in Popular Form^ with Latest Revisions, 

5ocial Evolution. 

By Benjamin Kidd. Popular Edition, with the Author's Latest Revisions 
and New Copyright Preface. Price in paper 25 cents, cloth I1.50. 
•* The volume . . . owes much of its success to its noble tone, its clear and delightful 
style, and to the very great pleasure the reader experiences as he is conducted through 
the strong, dignified and courteous discussion. From a scientific point of view it is the 
most important contribution recently made to biological socioXo^.— Independent, 

An Introduction to Social Philosophy. 

By John S. Mackenzie, M.A., B.A., Assistant Lecturer on Philosophy in 
Owens College, Manchester, formerly Examiner in Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. |2.6o. 

"... The ideal depends upon three elements— individual culture, the subjugation of 
nature, and social organization ; and true progress must include progress in all three. 
The details of this progress are worked out in a suggestive and interesting manner, and 
the whole discussion is marked with scholarship as well as good sense. — Independent. 

The Principles of Sociology. 

An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and of Social Organization. 
By Frankwn Henry Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology in 
Columbia University. Cloth. 8vo. Price fe.oo, net, 

"A valuable treatise which will, we believe, for many years to come, be the text-book 
on this subject.— The New Unity. 

♦♦ The book is especially valuable because of the clearness and fulness with which it 
discusses the psychical elements in social evolution.— Edward M. Colie in The Bookman. 

The Theory of Socialization. 

A Syllabus of the Principles of Sociology. By F. H. Giddings, M.A. With references 
to *'The Principles of Sociology," by the same author. 8vo. Paper. Price, 60 cents, net. 

Outlines of Economic Theory. 

By Hbrbert Joseph Davenport. 8vo. I2.00, net. 

The book is in two parts, of which the first sets forth the theory of economic science, 
but following the usual discussion of wealth, value, production, wages, profits, rent, pop- 
ulation, capital and interest, distribution, combination and monopolies, trades-unions, 
taxation, currency, bimetallism, international trade and currency, commercial crises, the 
tarifif, etc. ; a second part is introduced entitled Economics in Art. Its discussions are of 
great practical value and are timeljr, touching on the competitive sy.stem, cooperation 
and profit-sharing, state and municipal ownership, taxation, the eight-hour day, the ap- 
prentice system, sweating shops, the labour of women and children, the unemployed, the 
currency, free coinage ofsilver, etc., etc. 

An Introduction to Public Finance. 

By Prof. Cari* C. Pi^Ehn (Univ. of Cal.) i2mo. |i.6o, net. 

An elementary text-book offering a simple outline of those things which are neces- 
sary to prepare the student for independent research • a brief discussion of the leadings 
principles that are generally accepted ; a statement of the unsettled principles, with the 
grounds of controversy ; and sufficient references to enable the student to form some 
opinion for himself. 

TUB MACBIILrLrAN COMPANY, 

l^B'W YORK. • CHICAGO. 8ABI FItABICI8CO« 
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Economic Classics. 

EDITED BY 

W. J. ASHLEY, n.A., 

Prof essor of Economic History in Harvard University, 

LIMP CLOTH. GLOBE, 8vo. 75 CENTS EACH. 

Send for a Special Descriptive Circular. 



ADAM SMITH.— Select Chapters and Passages from *'The 
Wealth of Nations.** 

T. R. MALTHUS.— Parallel Chapters from the first and second 
editions of *' An Essay on the Principles of Population." 

RICARDO.— The first six Chapters of ** The Principles of Po- 
litical Economy.*' 

RICHARD JONES.— Peasant Rents. Being the first half of 
an essay on the Distribution of Wealth and on the Sources of 
Taxation. 

THOMAS MUN.— England's Treasure by Foreign Trade. 1664. 
GUSTAV SCHMOLLER.— The Mercantile System and Its 
Historical Significance. 



" The * Adam Smith ' is perfectly done — just what was wanted for Scots students, who 
have to study personal before political economy." William Smart, LI#.D., 

Lecturer in the University of Glasgow^ Translator of Bohm-Bawerk. 

•* The little book in the Economic Classics Series on Thomas Mun is, in my judRment, 
one of the most valuable of the numbers that have yet appeared. I hope that we shall be 
able to use a number of that series next year." Jrrrmiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., 

Cornell University^ Ithaca^ N. Y. 

" They certainly are exceedingly valuable and will prove of great service in acquaint- 
ing the students of Political Economy with the best features of the Old Masters, a very 
essential consideration in these times when there is a chance of their being thrust in the 
background on account of such a mass of new material that crowds to the ^ont." 

Pranic W. Blackmar, Ph.D., 
University of Kansas^ Lawrencey Kansas. 

" It would be hard, if not quite impossible^ to s^eak too highly in praise of the idea 
which conceived, or of the care and scholarship which has prepared, or the artistic and 
common sense which has controlled, the manufacture of these volumes of the ' Eco- 
nomic Classics." There are few notes, and a short introduction ^ves the text and the 
author their place in history. The manufacture of the books is all that the student 
could ask for. Flexible cover, which will stand much use, a sensible binding, good type 
and paper— it is hard to say what could be wished different. Even the price is just low 
enough— not so cheap that the owner half loses the sense of value in possession."-:/?!!^- 
nal of Education. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The Macmillan Company's New Books 

ON ECONOMICS, HISTORY, ETC. 

TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. 

Being Notes of a Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876 by 
Jambs Brycs, Author of "The Holy Roman Empire,*' **The 
American Commonwealth," etc. With Engraving and Coloured 
Map. Fourth Edition, Revised. With a Supplementary Chapter 
on the Recent History of the Armenian Question. 

8vo. Cloth, pp. iz + 526. Price, I3.00, net. 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

A Commentary on its Nature and Growth. By JsssE Macy, 
M.A., Professor of Political Science in Iowa College. 

Cloth, pp. xxiii+534. Price, I2.00, «^/. 

THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 

An Introduction to Political Science with Special Reference to 
Socialistic and Individualistic Theories. By W11.1.1AM Sharp 
McKkchnie, M.A. LL.B., Lecturer on Constitutional Law and 
History in the University of Glasgow. 

8vo. Cloth, pp. XV + 451. Price, I3.00, ff^/. 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

From its Origin to the Destruction of the Independence of the 
Greek People. By Adoi,f H01.M. Authorized Translation. 
Vol. III. 

8vo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. xiii + 456. Price, |2. 50. 

THE PHYSIOCRATS. 

Six Lectures on the French Economistes of the Eighteenth 
Century, By Henry Higgs. 

Globe 8vo. Cloth, pp. x -I- 158. Price, |i. 10, «^/. 

RICH AND POOR. 

By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. 

i2mo. Cloth, pp. viii+216. Price $1.50. 

THE YOKE OF EMPIRE. 

Sketches of the Queen's Prime Ministers. By Rkginai^d B. 
Brktt. With several Portraits. 

i2mo. Cloth, pp. 202. Price, $1.75. 



THE nACniLLAN COnPANY, 

NEWYORK. CHICAGO. ^ANFRANCISCO 
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THE CITIZEN, 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 

By the American Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 



The APRIL number Contains the following : 



A Meditation on Progress. 

An Address before the Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
By Graham Wallas. 

The Letters of Maria Josepha Holroyd. By M. G. 

The Lords of Plantations. By Frederick D. Stone. 

BOOK reviews: 

Shaler's * American Highways.* 
Macleod*s 'Green Fire.* 
Trowbridge's * What is Electricity ? * 

BOOK NOTES : 

A SPECIAI, DEPARTMENT WITH INFORMATION 
ABOUT UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE UNITED. 
STATES. 



Annual Subscription, $i.oo. Single Copy^ lo cts. 



Advertising rates furnished upon application. 
Address communications to 

TH£ EDITOR) 

III South ISth Street, Philadelphia;. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

Studies in History and Politics. 

Edited by Herbert B. Adams. 

Fifteenth Series, 1897. Subscription, $3.00. 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 

I-II. THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY IN VIRGINIA SINCE i860. By B. W. Arnold. 

Paper 50 cents. 
III-IV-V. THE STREET RAII.WAY SYSTEM OF PHII<ADEI.PHIA. By F. W. 

Speirs. Paper 75 cents ; cloth |i.oo. 
THE FINANCIAI. HISTORY OF BAI.TIMORE. By J. H. Hollander. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF POUTICAL ECONOMY. By Sidney Sherwood. 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF TRUSTS. By H. I<. Moore. 
STATE BANKING IN MARYLAND. By A. C. Bryan. 

STATE TAX COMMISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. By J. W. Chapman. 
THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD ( 1827-53). By 

Milton Reizrnstbin. 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE OF BALTIMORE. By F. R. Rutter. 
IRRIGATION IN UTAH. By C. H. Brough. 

Other papers will be from time to time announced. 
ANNUAL SERIES, 1883-1896. 

SERIES I.— Local Institutions. 479 pages. $4.00. 

SERIES II.— Institutions and Economics. 629 pages. $4.00. 

SERIES III.— Maryland, Virginia and:Washington. 595"pages. $4.00. 

SERIES IV.— Municipal Government and Land Tenure. 600 pages. I3.50. 

5ERIES v.— Municipal Government, History and Politics. 559 'pages. I3.50. 

SERIES VI.— The History of Co-operation In the United States. 540 pages. I3.50. 

SERIES VII.— Social Science, Municipal and Federal Government. $3,50. 

SERIES VIII.— History, Politics and Education. 625 pages. 8vo. I3.50. 

SERIES IX.— Education, History and Politics. 640 pages. 8vo. $3.50. 

SERIES X.— Church and State : Columbus and America. 630 pages. Svo. I3.50. 

SERIES XI.— Labor, Slavery and Self-Government. 574 pages. Svo. I3.50, 

SERIES XII.— Institutional and Economic History. 626 pages. Svo. $3.50. 

SERIES XIII.— South Carolina. Maryland and Virginia. 606 pages. Svo. I3.50. 

SERIES XIV.— Baltimore, Slavery, and Constitutional History. 592 pages. Svo. $3.50. 
RECENT 'JEXTRA VOLUMES. 

THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. By W. W. Willodohby. 124 

pp. Svo. cloth. I1.15. 
THE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. Inazo 

(Ota) NiTOBE. 19S pp. Svo. cloth. $1.25. 
SPANISH INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHWEST. By Frank W. Blackmar. 380 

pp. and 31 plates. Svo. cloth. $2.00. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION. By M. M. CoHX. 

250 pp. Svo. cloth. $1.50. 
THE OLD ENGLISH MANOR. By Prof. C. M. Andrews. 280 pp. Svo. cloth. $1.50. 
AMERICA: ITS GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY, 1492-1892. By Dr. W. B. Scaife. 176 

pp. Svo. cloth. I1.50. 
FLORENTINE LIFE DURING THE RENAISSANCE. By W. B. vScaipe. 256 pp. Svo. 

cloth. I1.50. 
THE SOUTHERN QUAKERS AND SLAVERY. By Stephen B. Weeks. 414 pp. Svo. 

Cloth. $2.00. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AS SEEN BY AMERICANS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. (/« press.) 

The set of fourteen series is now offered uniformly bouud in cloth, for I42.00, and in- 
cluding subscription to the current (fifteenth) series, $^5.00. The fourteen series with 
fourteen extra volumes, altogether twenty-eight volumes, in cloth, for |6o.oo. 

Orders should be addressed to 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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An argument for the universal establishment of high schools, with suggestions as 
to the courses they should offer. Kvery public schoolscholar would then be able to 
pursue his studies and to do it in the best manner, from the primary school to the 
college. 
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